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HE skeletons of most motor car 
bodies are of wood, fastened by metal 


bolts and braces. 


If yourcar carries a Fisher Body, this wood 
has been chosen by lumber scouts who roam 
the markets of the world with instructions 
to pick only the choicest offerings. And 
this wood has been scientifically dried in 


specially devised kilns. 


Fisher Bodies 


open, closed and conver- 
tible, are built in wide 
variety to the order of such 
discriminating manufac- 
turers as Buick, Cadillac, 
Chalmers, Chandler, Ford, 
Hudson and Maxwell, and 
can be bought only as 
parts of completed motor 
cars, 


These bodies have shown 
their ability to equal or 
surpass in service-giving 
durability the respective 
chassis on which they are 
mounted. 


Because they have proven 
this ability, Fisher Bodies 
have made their manufac- 
turer the world’s greatest 
builder of motor car bodies. 
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What Fools These Mortals Be! 


UCH has been written upon the subject of worry but, as Mark 

Twain said of the weather, nothing is ever done about it. Worry 

has unquestionably caused more widespread unhappiness in this 
world than can be traced to any other cause. Its ravages have been as 
frightful as they have been useless. Its folly has been made so clear that 
it seems a waste of time to discuss it. Yet it persists and trying times like 
these give rise to more worry. 

When you consider the damage that worry docs to the human body and 
the human mind it seems foolish not to take it up scientifically and make 
some organized attempt to eradicate it. We have countless institutions 
to combat the evils of diseases and vices that are not half so pernicious 
Why not, to begin with, the Society for the Prevention of Worry? Then 
a chain of laboratories to undertake the task of isolating the bacillus of 
worry and the manufactute of an anti-toxin? Some rich man who has 
worried about dying for seventy or eighty years, might, when finally his 
fears were realized, bequeath his fortune to found a University of Cheer 
fulness where, in a brief course-—with night classes for the tired business 
man—the idiocy of worry might be elucidated. There would be a Pro 
fessor of Happiness, a series of lectures on the blues, molly grubs, bilious 
depression, vague uneasiness and calamity howling and all students who 
could not grasp the joy of life would have to take the course over again. 

\s long as worry mends nothing it seems self-evident that it is absolutely 
useless. If it is useless it seems 
foolish to put up with it. The 
cure, therefore, would seem to 
lie in eradicating folly. 

There was a man in a western 
town who was born a cripple. 
He never had the use of his 
legs or his arms. As he grew 
older and his frame weakened, 
he became afflicted with a 
string of diseases that would 
fill an encyclopaedia of path 
ology. Having no means of 
support he was sent to the 
alms-house where, day after 
day, he sat in his chair on the 
lawn, gazing upon the pano 
rama of nature that stretched 
before him. The only excite 
ment that came into his life 
was to follow the newspaper 
reports of ball games. One 
day, at the critical point in the 
season’s play when all his hopes 
had centered upon his favorite 
team, one of the attendants 
came to him and told him that 
his favorite team had lost. 
He looked up with a smile and 
said, 

“T should worry!” 


EVE fit quod bene fertur 

onus! Wise old Ovid is 
authority for it that “that load 
becomes light which is cheer 
fully borne.” Can’t we carry 
on the war cheerfully? The 
successful prizefighter is he who 
slugs his adversary with the 
best of good will. If he starts 
in by hating him and getting 
angry, his passions cloud his 





Tue Wor_tp—anp How It Looks To THE OPTIMIST AND TO THE PxSSIMIST 


judgment and he is immediately handicapped, We have figured out that 
the defeat of Germany is absolutely necessai y to peace on earth and good 
will toward man. The figuring was done very accurately, the adding and 
subtracting came out perfectly correct and Germany simply has got to be 
licked. So why not go about it cheerfully? 

If the government needs money, give it money. The way the sub 
scriptions to the last loan lagged in the first three weeks was not only 
disgraceful, but the height of folly \s long as we ourselves have created 
the government and have given the government the power to take away 
from us all that it needs, why not cough up cheerfully and whistle blithely 
while we do it? Why give stintedly? If ALL is needed, give ALL. 
Some people seem satisfied when they have given what they consider 
KNOUGH. There is no such thing as enough. Don’t bother about 
what other people give. Consider that the whole war is on your own 
shoulders, but every bond that the government holds out to you as long 
as you have a cent left and do it all with good grace and without grumbling 
Leaving aside the fact that you will make money out of it, that it is your 
duty and that you would be ashamed to be caught not doing it, it’s really 
a cheerful step along the road to happiness 

If the problem of food conservation for the help of our allies begins to 
encroach upon your. personal comfort, why not meet it more than half 
way with a cheerful smile? It’s not only going to encroach anyway, but 
it’s going to do you a lot of 
good to cut down your con 
sumption of sugar 


Pd |’ may be suggested that 
. there is a middle course, a 
course of resignation and that, 
if the future looks gloomy we 
are doing well enough to look 
forward calmly without burst 
ing into laughter over it 
Interesting, but untrue. Of 
the many complicated traits 
of the oriental mind perhaps 
the most conspicuous one is 
this trait of resignation. ‘The 
orientals are so imbued with 
the philosophy of fatalism that 
nothing can disturb their phleg 
matic calm. And as long as 
this trait persists, the orientals 
will remain orientals 


()! course, no one else in 


the world has the same 
troubles that you have. It is 
all right to philosophize upon 
the subject and you are willing 
to admit that everybody else is 
a fool for worrying about things 
that cannet be mended,but your 
troubles are entirely different. 
You are perfectly willing to ad 
mit how much appetite you lost 
in worrying over your troubles 
last year and how foolish it all 
was. But to-day’s troubles are 
entirely different. Why, cer 
tainly Only the folly of it 
becomes apparent when you 
sec that the other chap thinks 
the same 

We should worry! 
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OUNG Spencer Cuyler Cuyler-Jones 
Was born of highest social orders, 

And spoke in patronizing tones 
Of those beyond those sacred borders; 


Max Cohen was an East Side Yid 
Who wasn’t wise to social capers, 
But had to hustle, when a kid, 
To grab a living selling papers. 


The Great War came, and through some craft 
Of fate—we can’t say why or whether 

Young Max and Spencer by the draft 
Were gathered in and bunked together. 


Now Spencer, who had always been 
Attended by some sort of flunky, 

Was really most indignant when 
He learned that Max would be his bunkie. 


He looked upon him with an eye 
Decidedly superior, 

And felt above that “common guy” 
So socially inferior. 


He said, “I'm very glad to fight 
Beneath my country’s waving banners, 


Last 





by Berton BRALEY 


But really, | can’t stand the sight 
Of Cohen’s fearful table manners!” 


The Captain spoke in friendly tones, 
“Though what you'say is very true; are 

You hep to this fact, Cuyler-Jones—? 
Max is a better man than you are!” 


But Spencer didn’t recognize 

This simple truth, devoid of glamour, 
And constantly he'd criticize 

His bunkie’s manners and his grammar. 


“Them surgeons,’ Cohen said one day, 


* Ain’t got no cinch, you could believe me!” 
you mean,” 


‘ 


‘Those surgeons have no cinch 
Said Jones, “ Your errors greatly grieve me.” 


“*Them surgeons’ suits me good enough,” 


Responded Max, “just like I told yer, 
Lay off of that, now, highbrow stuff 
That never made no guy a soldier,” 


Young Spencer Cuyler Cuyler-Jones 

Grew straighter, stronger with his training, 
He put more muscle on his bones 

And found his health and skill were gaining. 


Lesson 









But Max remained the better man 

And showed a progress more dramatic, 
Yet Spencer still retained a shade 

Of his old scorn aristocratic. 


At length their time of battle came, 
They charged the foe, while field 
rumbled, 
And Spencer, wounded by a shell, 
Wavered a bit and choked and tumbled 


guns 


Max left him, for in this attack 
Each fighting man was sorely needed, 
But, once the trench was won, 


back 


"Mid shrapnel bursting all unheeded; 


came 


He clasped his bunkie in his arms, 
“T'll bring you out, old man,” said he, 
“Them surgeons sure will fix you up.” 
“Them words,” 
to me.’ 


said Jones, “sounds good 


And Spencer Cuyler Cuyler-Jones 

By letting grammar’s rules go fleeing, 
Resigned his Aristgcracy 

And just became a Human Being! 


























Where Ignorance is Bliss 


























In a Brass Suop 


ISS NOMER—Isn’t this the cutest little 
place—SO dingy and mysterious? I just 
love old brass, don’t you? It gives one’s 

room such an air, sort of formal and antique. 

Miss ANN Turope—But do you think it 
quite safe for us to come in here without an es- 
cort? I understand these places are usually run 
by Russians, and I’ve been terribly afraid of 
Russians ever since I heard about their dreadful 
revolution. 

Miss NoMerR—Oh, these places are all right. 
I guess the police inspect them, or something. 
You needn’t worry. 

Miss ANN THRoPE—Well, let’s hurry and buy 
something and get out. Here comes the pro- 
prietor. 

Miss NoMER—We want to get some brawses. 
Have you any nice sconces today? Oh, look, 
Ann, aren’t those dear? Don’t you think they’d 
look lovely over my mantel? Or maybe I could 
put them above the dressing table. I saw a pic- 
ture in the Home Ornamental magazine last 
month, with sconces over the mantel. It was a 
stunning effect. They were with two candles, 
though, and these are for three. Perhaps it’s 
not correct to have more than two candles to a 
sconce. I wonder if this old man could tell me. 
I don’t suppose he could, but I might ask him. 
Would you ask him if you were I?. I sort of hate 
to. I guess I’ll ask him the price first. Then 
maybe— How much are these, please? 

THE SHOPKEEPER—F our dollars. 

Miss Nomer?—Four DOLLARS? Just 
think, Ann, four dollars for one of these. Oh, 
for the pair? I BEG your pardon. But even 
at that, they aren’t so reasonable. Feel the 
weight of them. You see, they aren’t so very 
heavy. That’s how you can always tell about 
these things. If they weigh a lot, they are 
worth more. If you remember that, you’ll not 
get cheated. Always insist on holding them in 
your own hands, then you can tell. You can’t 
always trust the man’s word. And they must be 





Shopping 
by BELL 


solid brass, too. Are these SOLID brass, please? 
Yes, he says they are solid. I have half a notion 
to take them. What do you think? Still, as 
you said yesterday, a picture would be better 
over my mantel than the sconces. And it 
would be foolish for me to buy these if I’m not 
going to use them right away. They’re so 
heavy and hard to pack away. No, | DON’T 
think I'll take them. Thank you SO much. 
Come on, Ann, we’ll go up into Chinatown and 
buy a print for over my mantel. You're right, a 
print would look MUCH better. 





“This place has steam heat and music 
with their meals—I think I'll move in 
for the winter!” 


An Endless Fight 


“My old barber has left the city.” 

“You seem very regretful.” 

“Yes; he had been trying to sell me a bottle 
of hair tonic for the past fifteen years and so far 
I had succeeded in stan ‘ing him off. Now I shall 
have to start the batt!, .1l over with a new man.” 

















In CHINATOWN 


Miss Nomer-—Isn’t this the quaintest place 
you ever saw? I’m just wild about carved 
things. They are so individual. Do you re- 
member the hand-carved handkerchief box I 
had? Uncle Frank brought it from the Philip- 
pines. Brother uses it now for his cigarettes. 

Miss ANN THROopE—Please be careful what 
you say in here. I just KNOW I smell opium. 
You don’t suppose this is a joint, do you? 

Miss Nomer—I knew I was forgetting some- 
thing when I left home. I wanted to take the 
measurements of that space over the mantel, to 
get a print that will about fill it. I have a good 
eye for proportions, but you can’t carry that in 
your head, you know. 

Miss ANN THropE—Do hurry. 

Miss NomeEr—Oh, aren’t those prints dear? 
Isn’t this an interesting one, with the wishing 
bridge? And see the reflection in the water, 
perfect, isn’t it? I suppose the two birds are 
symbolic. You can always be certain that two 
birds in a print are symbolic, but it’s difficult to 
tell what they’re symbolic of. This bridge 
effect wouldn’t do for over the mantel, though. 
I must have something more intimate—some 
thing with screens, perhaps. That’s a cute one, 
don’t you think? And here’s the artist’s signa 
ture in the corner. That IS the artist’s signa 
ture, isn’t it? You have to watch about these 
things; there are so many fakes. What do you 
suppose this is worth? 

Tue SHoPKEEPER—Dolly-twenty-five. 

Miss Nomer—That isn’t bad, Ann, when you 
consider that it is signed and everything. But 
by the time I have it framed, it would cost more 
than the sconces, wouldn’t it? And i’m not so 
sure the colors would go with the rest of the 
room. I really think I ought to have taken the 
sconces, after all. I just KNOW this won’t do. 
Shall we go back to the brass shop now? It IS 
rather late. Well, let’s go somewhere uptown 
and have tea, Isn’t it a lark to shop down here, 
though? Really, you save a LOT of money. 
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A Conflict of Emotions 
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AND AT THAT Moment, SOMEWHERE BEHIND Him, 
MANDELKERN HEARD A VOICE 


ROBABLY the most frazzled and shop- 


worn of the literary phrases current 
among writers is “torn by conflicting 
emotions.” It’s a grand, mouth-filling phrase, 


simple to understand, thoroughly non-committal 
and covers the whole field of psychology. The 
boy in school who is trying to study his lesson 
and hears the circus parade outside, the deacon 
who is trying to listen to the ser- 
mon and happens to remember that 
he left his office safe unlocked, the 
lover who is telling his sweetheart 
how much he adores her while he is 
worrying over the cost of the dinner 
—really, what phrase better fits 
their condition of mind than “torn 
by conflicting emotions?” 

This preamble is meant for an 
apology. Old and hackneyed as the 
phrase is we cannot improve upon 
it in describing the mental condition 
of A. Mandelkern (of Mandelkern & 
Bender) upon the night when Des- 
tiny, with its thumb and forefinger pinched 
him in the neck. In fact, this is nothing but 
a narrative of conflicting emotions. 

Try to picture Mandelkern to yourself: a man 
of fifty, self-made, self-satisfied, portly, a trifle 
pompous and exceedingly dignified. In his 
younger days he had been human; now he was 
president of a benevolent society, Parnas of his 
synagogue, the father of three blooming daugh- 
ters and the husband of a tyrannical, sharp- 
tempered little dumpling of a wife. Bender, his 
partner, was as different from Mandelkern as a 
halibut is from tapestry. Bender’s principal func- 
tion in the firm was to drum up trade. When the 
various buyers came to town it was Bender’s busi- 
ness to look after them, entertain them and talk 
them into buying large quantities of goods. Now 
enters Bender into Mandelkern’s private office. 

‘I got a bad throat,” he said, huskily. ‘The 
doctor says I got to go home And go to bed. I 
got a fever.” 7 

“Well, go home,” said Mandelkern. 
ain’t anything doing.” 

“Not now,” replied Bender. ‘‘ But tonight that 
Miller chap from Milwaukee is coming to town. 
I wired him I’d meet him at the Manhattan 
and show him a good time. We got to have his 
business. But with a bum throat there ain’t a 
chance of a good time. You got to meet him.” 


~ (Copyright, 1917, by Bruno Lessing.) 


“There 


by 


Bruno LESSING 


“Me?” said Mandelkern. Here, even 
though unconscious of the touch of Des- 
tiny, Mandelkern’s emotions began to con- 
flict. He was as eager as his partner to 
obtain the business of Miller’s firm and he 
understood thoroughly the importance of 
getting Miller into the proper frame of 
‘ mind to buy his goods of Mandelkern & 

Bender in New York instead of Chicago, 

where he had heretofore transacted all his 

business. It was only the prospect of en- 
tertaining the prospective customer him- 
self that daunted him. 

“Oh, it’s no use making a face,” said 
Bender, testily. ‘‘You be at the Man- 
hattan at six, buy him a cocktail, blow 
him to a good feed, take him to a show— 
something lively—and get the order. Or 
if you don’t like it, tell him to go to the 
devil. I’m going home.” He was half 
through the door-way when Mandelkern 
called to him. 

“What kind of chap is he?” 
with a grin. 

“Oh, you’ll get on fine together,” said he. 
“‘He’s about your age, your size, looks like you 


’ 


Bender turned 


’ 


say, you two’ll get on great together. He’s 
interested in the synagogue, too.” 
Mandelkern heaved a sigh of relief. He 


telephoned to his wife that he would not be 


og tees, (aE ‘%, 





MANDELKERN BEHELD His OWN AUTOMOBILE PASSING 


home for dinner, and hung up the receiver be- 
fore she could ask any questions. 


In response to Mandelkern’s card a tall, 
good-looking young man came down-stairs 
and asked the clerk at the desk who had 
sent for him. Mandelkern looked at him in 
surprise. * 

“T guess you ain’t the Mr. Miller I want,” 
he said. ‘I’m waiting for Mr. Miller from 
Milwaukee.” 

The young man smiled amiably. 

“That’s I’m,” he said. ‘“‘You must be 
old Mandelkern, hey? “I’m Miller, Junior. 


Dad was.coming on to see you but he , 
changed his mind and I came on instead. 2 
I’m doing the buying this trip. Have a | ACS: 
drink?” ENO 

The process of confliction among We Muay 
delkern’s emotions started with a rush —~—_<. AS 

“T only drink with my meals,” he re- ¢ - yy 
plied. “I thought maybe you could eat = VES y_- 


with me at my club. And we can talk 
over business.” The young man patted 
him on the back. 

“Nix on business tonight,” he said. 
“And if you don’t mind we'll cut out the 
club. I don’t often get to New York. 
Let’s go down the line and see the white 
lights. I’d like to eat at the Café de 


Y 


Danse.” A shudder of horror passed through 
Mandelkern. 

“T never been there,” said he. 
think it’s respectable.” 

The young man frowned. 

“That’s too bad,” he rejoined. ‘A friend of 
mine in Milwaukee told me the place was all 
right. Anyway, let’s go there.”” And then it 
suddenly dawned upon Mandelkern that he was 
in the hands of Destiny and Miller, Junior, for 
the remainder of the evening. The young man 
led him to a taxi and they started for the Café 
de Danse. Once Mandelkern attempted feebly 
to introduce the subject of Miller’s prospective 
purchases but the young man would have none 
of it. 

“Just call me Ed,” said he. “T’ll call you 
Mandy. And for the love of Mike, drop the 
business. I’m a little nervous tonight. Just you 
stand by me and have a good time and tomorrow 
I'll buy out your place.” 

At the Café the young man looked around 
until he found a large table near a smaller one 
at which two young women were seated alone. 

“Let’s sit here, Mandy,” he urged. “I 
always eat better when I can look at a pretty 
girl.” 

Mandelkern (of Mandelkern & Bender) ex- 
perienced a choking sensation. And the con- 
flict of his emotions began to resemble a riot. 

“We don’t need a table for four,” 
he protested. 

“Maybe the girls will join us,” 
explained Miller. ‘If I ain’t mis- 
taken I met them before.” 

There is going to be no further 
analysis of Mandelkern’s emotions. 
It would become too monotonous, 
Besides, the English language lacks 
the proper words to define the many 
delicate shades of thrills, shocks, 
jolts and explosions that Mandel- 
kern’s feelings underwent that night. 
They ran the whole gamut. If you 
can think of any kind of a sensation 
that 2 man might experience under those con- 
ditions you may be sure that Mandelkern ex- 
perienced it. Miller ordered an elaborate meal 
and then suddenly jumped from his chair and 
approached the two young women. Mandel- 
kern, blushing all the way down to his toes, 
saw that one of the young women greeted 
him rather cordially and introduced him to 
the other. A few moments later Miller brought 
them both to Mandelkern’s table. 


“T don’t 
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OF THE CONVERSATION WITH His WIFE THAT NIGHT, 


MANDELKERN REMEMBERS Every WorD — 
So Dogs Mrs. MANDELKERN 
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A Few Minutes Later, Mi_cer BrouGut THem BotH TO MANDELKERN's TABLI 


“We're in luck, Mandy,” he exclaimed, cheer- 
fully. “This is Miss Folsom of the Spring Blos- 
soms Company and her friend Miss Smith.” 

Mandelkern will never remember what he 
said. Nor what he thought. Nor what he did. 
But Miss Smith, who seemed to have taken a 
tremendous interest in him, began to laugh and, 
turning to Miller, said, 

“Your friend Mr. Mandy seems to be rattled. 
He’s trying to eat his soup with a fork.” Miller, 
however, seemed to be preoccupied. He turned 
to Miss Folsom and, with some severity, said, 

“Mandy tells me this isn’t a respectable 
place. Is that true?” 

Miss Folsom shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tt’s the first time I’ve ever been here,” 
she replied. ‘I haven’t any idea what kind of a 
place it is.” Miller turned to Mandelkern. 

“T met Miss Folsom a long time ago,” he 
explained. “Let’s get through with this meal 
and get out of here. What do you say to a 
show?” 

When they had finished dinner it was too 
early for theater and Miller insisted upon hiring 
an automobile and taking a ride. Mandelkern 
essayed vainly to climb into the seat beside the 
chauffeur but Miss Smith with her own fair 
arms, pushed him into the tonneau and squeezed 
in beside him. 

“You’re a naughty man,” said she. ‘Wanna 
det away from a ’itty li’l girl like me!” 

Mandelkern does not know where they drove. 
All he remembers is that Miss Smith took a 
flower from her corsage and insisted upon pin- 
ning it upon the lapel of his coat. And at that 
very instant—he remembers it quite photo- 
graphically—he beheld his own automobile 
passing and the eyes of his wife and his three 
daughters upon him. 

“Now, ain’t I nice?” said Miss Smith. Man- 
delkern tried to say something—he hasn't 
the faintest idea what it was—but his throat 
was dry and his tongue seemed made of leather. 
Miss Smith tucked her slender arm comfort- 
ably through his—Miller and Miss Folsom had 
insisted upon taking the two extension seats 
in front—and rested her head against his 
shoulder. And they were passing a hotel on 
Fifth Avenue. And Meyer Cohen, the treasurer 
of Mandelkern’s synagogue, was just coming 
out. And Mandelkern saw him stop as if he 
had been shot, gasp and raise his haf. Miss 
Smith looked up at him. 


’ 


“Ts he a friend of yours?”’ she asked, demurely. 
Mandelkern nodded. 

“He looks like an awful lobster,” she said, 
simply. Mandelkern does not know what theater 
they went to or what performance they saw. 
He knows that they went to supper afterward 
but he does not remember where. In sheer self 
defense he began to drink the wine that the 
waiter poured out for him, And then, while 
Miller and Miss Folsom were busily occupied in 
conversation Miss Smith turned to him appeal 
ingly and said, 

“Won't you please tell me something about 
yourself?” 

Mandelkern has a dim recollection that he 
talked for nearly an hour but he cannot remem- 
ber what he said. At any rate Miss Smith seemed 
greatly impressed by it all and Mandelkern’s 
reward came when she raised her two big, blue 
eyes to his and said, 

“T think you’re just wonderful! Do you 
dance?” 

For many years the thought of dancing had 
filled Mandelkern with horror. At this moment 
he regretted that he could not dance. Miller 
suddenly turned to him and asked, 

‘“How much money have you got with you, 
Mandy? Can you let me have two hundred? 
I’ll give you a draft on Dad.” 

Mandelkern gave him the money. Then 
Miss Smith yawned and, laying her head 
against Mandelkern’s arm, promptly fell asleep. 
And at that moment, somewhere behind him, 
Mandelkern heard a voice—to this day he has 
tried to place it—exclaim, 

“Well, I'll be hanged! If that isn’t old 
Mandelkern. He’s got his nerve with him, all 
right.” 

There comes a tine in the conflict of emotions 
when the emotions become deadened. Mandel- 
kern had arrived at that moment, 

“T think we’d better be going,” said Miller. 
And Miss Smith a K« 

““What’s your 
delkern, on partin 

“Shadrach,” he teplied. 

“Well, Shaddy maid she, “‘all I’ve got to 
say is, if I ever get mixed up in a scandal I hope 
you'll be the caus Neither Miller nor Miss 
Folsom heard her. She looked squarely and 
gravely at Mandelkern. The next moment, 
however, she burst into a peal of laughter. 

“Oh, he’ll be the death of me!” she cried. 


ume?” she said to Man- 





Of the conversation with his wife that night 
Mandelkern remembers every word. So does 
Mrs. Mandelkern, But that is neither here nor 
there. Upon arriving at his office in the morning 
he found a telegram from Miller of Milwaukee 

“Could not get to New York. Please send 
around to hotels and see if you can find trace 
of my son.” 

To which Mandelkern replied. 

“Bender sick. Spent evening with your son. 
He is at Manhattan.” 

Hardly had the telegram been despatched 
when Miller, Junior, appeared. Mandelkern 
showed him his father’s telegram. The young 
man laughed. 

“T guess he’s afraid I’m not attending to 
business. But here I am, right on the job. 
Now let’s take a look at your stock.” 

The order that Mandelkern received that 
morning almost took his breath away. 

“You treated me like a prince last night,” 
explained the young man, ‘“‘and I want to re 
ciprocate. Here’s also a draft on my dad for 
the two hundred. 

Two days later a stout, pompous-looking 
red-faced chap pushed the office boy aside and 
stalked into Mandelkern’s private office. 

“I’m Miller from Milwaukee,” he shouted. 
“T’ve come here to punch you in the nose!”’ 

“Me?” exclaimed Mandelkern, with sinking 
heart. ‘‘Wh-what for?”’ Miller glared at him 
contemptuously. 

“The idea of an old man like you standing by 
and letting my boy marry an actress without 
raising a finger or telegraphing me or doing 
anything to stop it. Haven’t you got a grain of 
sense?”’ 

**M-marry ? 

Before he could utter another word a telegram 
was brought to him. It was from Miller, 
Junior. 

“Please telegraph two hundred more to 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City.” He held it out 
to Miller, Senior. Miller read it and gave a 
loud shout. 

“So that’s where they are, hey!” he cried. 
“Well, I’m going right down there and drag 
him away with my own hands. The infernal 
scoundrel. For two years that girl has been 
trying to land him and now she’s got him. But 
he’s going to choose between her and me, 
Understand? Between her and me. And I’m 
not responsible for his (Continued on page 28) 












A Dirge 


A Diplomat’s Daydream in Six Scenes and an Epilogue 


of Diplomacy 


















1—Sik PONSONBY PLANTAGANET, 2— NATURALLY, At 


HERE ON A Deucepty Im- TER DINNER 

PORTANT MISSION FOR Down- THERE’STHAT 

ING STREET, APPEARS AT His RipPpInG LAst 

First DINNER PARTY AND IN- Act oF ‘OVER 
NOCENTLY Lets HIMSELF IN FOR EIGHTEEN HoLes EarLy NExt THE BRINK"’—DurinG Wuicu Sirk Ponsonsy SECRETLY WONDERS 
Morninc. Poor Cuap, He 1s WorKING ON LONDON SCHEDULE. Wuat tHE PrecepiInc Two Acts Were ALL ArnoutT— 








3—AND, AFTER THE THEATRE THERE ARE A Few Hours AT THE 4—INSTEAD OF THE MILKMAN, Sir \\ 
“Joris.” Ricut Here THose E1iguteen Hoires BEGIN TO PoNSONBY ENcounTERS His 
Loom up More AND More Like A Harp Day's Work. FRIEND'S CHAUFFEUR AWAITING 

HIM AS HE TRIES TO SNEAK INTO 

His Horer, AND Is WARNED THAT “STARTING 

TIME” Is StrRicTLy ADHERED TO AT PipiInG Rock 





5——So He Suocxs 'AWKINS BY SHIFTING FROM SPIKE TAILS TO KNICKERS 6—LuNcHEON Finps Our Hero PLAYING BRAVELY FOR TIME BUT 
WitrHout EveEN Forty Winks, AND Fooz_Les His Way AROUND witH Opps AGAInst Him 
rHE CouRSE BY TRYING TO CatTcH A MoMENtT’s SLEEP BeE- 
WEEN STROKES. 





7—BECAUSE, AN ENTIRELY NEW Crop or INvitaTions Swoop DowN 8—The Epilogue—Worns Fau. us 1N THE FACE OF SO TOUCHING AN 
Upon HIM AS HE VAINLY ENDEAVORS TO ACCOMPLISH A CLAN- END To A Busy DripLomat’s Rounp or DutTIEs. 
DESTINE TRYST WITH EVANESCENT SLUMBER. 












LX years ago. 
Out West. 
I worked. 
\nd hired men. 
(nd one day. 
He who was our office boy. 
Came in. 
‘To where I was. 
(nd said. 
‘“There’s a guy out there. 
“With blond hair. 
**Parted in the middle. 
““And he wears a wrist watch. 
**And he says he wants to see you. 
“About a job. 
“But take it from me. 
“T think he wants to kiss you.’ 
And 
Who’d always failed. 
‘To much impress. 
Our office boy. 
With fear of me. 
Just smiled. 
And so it was. 
I met Bill Burke. 
\nd hired him. 


’ 


I hired him. 
> Despite the watch. 
. Upon his wrist 
And for a month. 
I kidded him. 
\bout the watch. 
And Bill would laugh. 
\nd go his way. 
\nd then one day. 
Bill showed up drunk. 
\nd got his time. 
\nd went away. 
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Two years ago. 

I found Bill Burke 
A waiter. 

In a little place. 


And asked him why. 


And he confessed 
It was the booze. 
That put him there 


Wartcu,” Birt Sar, 


“But 


Brow 


Wrist 


TAKE 
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And laughed 

When I pulled up hi 
And found no watch 
And next day 

When I went to lunch 
1 found Bill there 
With apron off 


And bound for war 


leeve 





Watch 


by K. C. B. 


WANTS 


ro Kiss Yor 


\cross the sea 

With British troops. 
\nd alter lune h 

| took him out 

And bought a watch 
\nd strapped it. 
‘Tight about his wrist 
And said good bye. 
\nd once again 

Bill went awa 


| saw him 

Coming up Broadway. 
With shoulders back 
And head erect 

And covered 

With his army coat 
And hailed him. 

sack from battlefield 
‘Somewhere in France.” 
\nd shook his hand 
And asked him much 
And somewhere. 

In my questioning. 
The wrist watch came 
And Bill just smiled 
And pulled his arm. 
As he had done. 

Six years before 
‘To find the time 

And all I saw 

Was empty sleeve 
Where it had been. 


**T Jost the watch.” 
Bill said. 
“When I lost that.” 


And now. 

I’m looking for that office boy. 
To let him know. 

That he was wrong 

In figuring Bill. 

Six years ago. 
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Above —No one has 
ever justly accused 
ALBERTINE MARLOWE 
of being afraid to 
look facts squarely in 
the face. 















Below — The beauty 
draft for ‘‘Miss ¢ 
1917” found IRENE 
Hayes the holder 
of one of the lucky 
numbers. 
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Fine feathers 
may or may not 
make fine birds, but the 
nightingale —or is it a 
whippoorwill?—in the pic- 
ture evidently finds food 
for thought as he be- 
holds Lois LEIGH of 
“Miss 1917.” 











Why \ Hate to be a Woman 














by Mary SMITH 


4 should be punished, every body is shocked over woman’s inhumanity to 
woman. 

Of course tears are woman’s one best graft, but there are times when 
it’s a little wearing to have to keep the briny always on tap. 

I hate to be a woman: 

Because a woman has to be a hypocrite. The only woman in the worid 
who dares to be truthful and honest is a spinster fifty years old, with a 
million dollars in gilt edged securities in her bank box. No married woman 
would stay married twenty-four hours if she dealt with her husband on a 
















































































** Nopopy Loves a Fat Woman’ 


HATE to be a woman: 
Because when you are a woman you have to be 
beautiful though ugly. You must be easy on the 
eyes or else the general public considers you a personal 
affront and insult. 

I have straight hair that I should like to wear slicked 
back even if it does make my head look like a peeled 
onion, but because I am a woman I must sleep every 
night with my locks done up in a contraption that has 
got any instrument of torture of the Inquisition backed 
off of the board, in order that I may present a waved and 
curled coiffure to the public by day. 

I should like to go about with a nice, clean, soap-and- 
water-washed face, but because I have a complexion like 
the saleratus biscuit motiier used to make I must daub 
my countenance up with pink and white paint until I 
can’t smile without cracking the calsomine. 

I should like to wear a comfortable big flat shoe, but 
because all women are expected to have little tootsy- 
wootsies, I have to perch myself up on stilts that are 
three sizes too small for me, and that make me want to 
scream with pain at every step. ° 

I dearly love to eat, but because nobody loves a fat 
woman, I have to mince along on gluten bread and salads 
without oil, when my very soul is crying out for gravy 
and potatoes, in a futile effort to be lithe and willowy. 

Nobody cares whether Mr. Taft has got a straight 
front figure or not, or whether Mr. Roosevelt has a cupid’s 
bow mouth and pearly teeth, or whether President Wil- 
son’s chin looks like a dimpled rose leaf or the prow of 
a warship, but no matter what else a woman is, or does, 
she is expected to be a living picture. Which is hard on 
most of us, considering the specifications of the plan on 


perfectly candid platform. No working woman could 
hold her job unless she pussy footed around her em- 
ployer’s pet vanities. No girl in society would ever 
have another beau if she were Veracious Jane. 

No woman ever dares let a man find out how much she 
knows or how clever she is, and the smarter she is the 
bigger fool she leads men to believe her. 

I hate to be a woman, 

Because a woman is supposed to enjoy. sacrificing 
herself, and to simply ache to play the star role of Family 
Martyr. All the angelic heroines who adorn song and 
story and who are held up to us as models of what a 
woman should really be, are pale, selfless creatures, who 
gave up brilliant careers or passed up devoted lovers 
with automobiles and country houses and things, to 
stay at home and be the prop of mother’s declining years 
and listen to father’s continuous performance monologue 
on the Battle of Gettysburg. 

I haven’t a drop of martyr blood in me. I prefer death 
by torture in any other form to listening to family re 
miniscenses. I am a lot more interested in a new hat 
from Paris than I am in a problematic halo. I am selfish 
and want the good things that are going. for myself, 
but I daren’t admit this or reach out to grab what I 
could get, because I am a woman. 

I should like sometime to say to a man, “I think so 
and so,” instead of having to meekly and diplomatically 
present my idea by saying, ‘don’t YOU think so and 
so.” TI should like to resign from the job of Perpetual 
Salve Spreader that I inherited along with my sex, and, 
oh, what a luxury beyond all other luxuries, it would be 
just to be able to go through the world telling the truth, 
not pretending that you adore people that you don’t like, 
or having to kiss people that you feel like biting! 

But I shall never know any of these pleasures because 
I am a woman. That’s why I hate belonging to the 
female persuasion. 








which nature built us. 


“A WoMAN ee yy THE 
STANDARD VARIETY OF FEMI- 
I hate to be a woman because: NINE CHARACTERISTICS " 

















A woman is supposed to be a sort of human molasses 
jug out of which soft, sweet, sticky sentimentality is perpetually gurgling. 

I have not a sloppy disposition, and when I see a woman making a fool 

| of herself and ruining her own life, and bringing sorrow and disgrace upon 
her family, I do not feel like shedding tears over her and calling her a poor 
persecuted, misunderstood darling. I simply ache to bat her over the head 
with something good and hard that will bring her to her senses. 

But because I am a woman I cannot do this, for a woman must exhibit 
| the standard variety of gentle, tender, sympathetic, femine characteristics, 
* no matter how much they queer her intelligence and sense of justice. 

Respectable men are not expected to feel any particular attraction to 
highwaymen, and murderers, and thugs. They can even express the opin- 
ion that these gentry deserve all that they get from the law, but the mo- 
ment a woman fails to have hysterics over a murderess or a lady thief, and 
especially if a woman dares to say that she believes that a female criminal 






Wuen You ArE a Woman You HAVE TO BE 
EAUTIFUL THouGn UGty” 
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EXERCISING THE Per Hircus 
OF A PROMINENT Critic 
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UNKNOWN TO His Intimares, Mr. 
Drew INDULGES A PAssION 
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How Hamlet Should 
Have been Wrote 





Tue Bittte BurKE Queen Gertrude 


ILD buffaloes could not 

drag the Tired Business 

Man to see “Hamlet.”> In 

his opinion, it is a very 
gloomy play that takes all the “ pep” 
out of life. The Tired Business Man 
goes to the theatre to inject, and not 
to delete “pep,” and he holds the 
view that the classics are not what 
they are cracked up to be. Perhaps he is right. 
“Hamlet” is not exactly conducive to a good 
appetite for the nocturnal supper. 

You see, it is NOT a comedy. It should be 
everything should be—but it isn’t. Managers 
who can “adapt” the very life out of foreign 
gems; who can fit up solemn farce with music, 
and who have regular plumbers in their offices, 
with the very latest appliances in open-work 
plumbing for old-fashioned plays, could do won 
ders for “Hamlet.” After all, it IS a good title, 
you must admit; it has been splendidly adver 
tised; it is full of familiar, and particularly of 
unfamiliar quotations, and the “plot”? might 
even be scenario’d for the movies. 

If you ask me-—and also if you don’t—TI should 
start the jollification of “Hamlet” with a com- 
plete change in the demeanor of Hamlet’s 
mother, the solemn-visaged Queen Gertrude. 
That lady is a dreadful bore, and quite out of 
date. Why should she not be one of those vi- 
vacious, sparkling little ingenue mothers, that 
are such a “scream” in modern comedy? Once 
make Queen Gertrude a 
“scream” and you are on the 
hightoad to comedy. Let us 
suppose that Hamlet, a gentle 
youth with a_ wrist-watch, 
doesn’t know what to do with 
his saucy mother. She is 
flirty, flippant, and frivolous, 
with a penchant for cabarets, 
or their equivalents, and for 
“late suppers”—not that I 
have ever heard of early ones. 
She might be portrayed in a 
transparency in a scene “among 
the girls’”—which is always 
popular. She might even war- 
ble a number—possibly com- 
posed by Jerome Kern—called 
“Girls Will Be Girls,” and a 
pretty setting, with feminine 
faces peeping out of a back- 
ground would be un-original 
enough to please. 

Hamlet first hears of her 
infamy from a Ghost, who ap- 
pears at a house-party before 
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Mariée DRESSLER AS Ophelia PLUNGES INTO 948,000 (COUNT THEM) 


Cusic Freer or Rea WATER 


the Castle at Elsinore, L. 1. (Long Island is de 
rigueur nowadays for all house-party affairs.) 


He is entertaining his boy friends, Bernardo, 
in the 


Horatio, and Marcellus, and they are all 
non-classical lingo of today 
When the Ghost appears, they are at first in 
credulous, and Hamlet bursts into a little some 
thing with “Wine, Wine, Wine” (three doses of 
it) as a refrain. When Bernardo remarks: “Is 
not this something more than fantasy?” they all 
giggle, and re-burst into the refrain: ‘Wine, 
Wine, Wine.” 

The object of course is to maintain this high 
comedy spirit; and never to descend into the 
abyss of the serious for a moment. 

When Hamlet learns that his spicy little 
mother, who was silly enough to marry Uncle 
Claudius, was actually a party to the murder of 
his father, the adapter must be careful to avoid 
gloom. You may suggest that good murders are 
always gloomy. 
At any rate, in comedy it must not be gloomy. 
Any plumber can write around a gloomy murder. 


“feeling good.” 


This need not be a good one. 





The Ghost APPEARS TO Hamlet anv His Boy Frienps, Bernardo, Marcellus AND Horatio 








Tue Tom-Wise-Wrist-Watcu //amlet 


It takes an artist to shed cheerful 
wholesomeness, and humor 
around murder. 

In a thoroughly light-hearted and 
breezy Hamlet may learn 
from the Ghest—wearing the outer 
garb of a man-about-town,—that 
the King of Denmark was murdered 
by a lot of gunmen in the employ of 
Uncle Claudius, who has a “pull.” I think the 
idea of killing the King by pouring henbane into 
his ear quite dull, and very far-fetched. Gun 
men are awfully up-to-date, and very droll. A 
chorus of gunmen, after the style of the once 
famous Conspirators’ chorus in an old comic 
opera, would “go big,” and again the faces of 
the pretty girls peeping, peeping, peeping, would 
Tired Business Men love that sort 


ness, 


scene, 


be delicious. 
of thing. 

In the meantime, we must not forget the 
“heart interest.” Hamlet has an affair with 
pretty Ophelia, the “fair maid,” usually sug 
gested in modern plays by a white muslin gown, 
and a blue sash. It is all very honorable. Ophe 
lia is not the girl to be ruined, and Hamlet not 
the boy to ruin her. Besides she has a perfectly 
father, Polonius, and the regulational 
nuisance of a brother, Laertes. 

The “plot” of the play, however, always has 
been, and still must be—revenge. Hamlet 
yearns to avenge father’s murder. He gets so 
all-wrought-up about it, that he neglects poor 
Ophelia, who says peevishly: 
“T did repel his letters, and de 
nied his access to me.” , To 
make this all awfully funny, 
Ophelia must be depicted as the 
exact opposite to Hamlet’s 
spicy mother. Mother is a 
“cut-up”; Ophelia a_ thor- 
oughly domesticated and ami 
able lady. (The word “‘lady”’ 
should be emphasized.) It is 
always so amusing. Ophelia 
must be demure, and full of 
prunes and prisms. In a com- 
edy, I think that confession can 
always get a laugh. Therefore, 
I prefer that the discovery of 
King Claudius’ murder by the 
gunmen be made by one of 
them turning informer. Queen 
Gertrude, instead of being furi 
ous at Hamlet’s nosiness, has a 
good laugh at the lad’s perti 
nacity. She has meant no ill! 
— She has merely lost her taste for 
the old (Continued on page 23) 
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’Twixt Coal and Sugar banditry; Wrst. r 
She’s thankful that the price of ice 7 KOK \) 
° . = “VATS 
Alone remains where it should be = nig bi . 
And mutters little prayers by day <TOAN 
That Hoover soon may have his way. . - 





The cost of war mounts hour by hour, 
Their seventh loan the Germans float, 
They turn their money o'er and o’er, 

As on their wealth they grandly gloat— 
While here at home the gold we own 
Poured freely for our second loan. 


In Riga’s Gulf the wily Boche 
Prepared a trap for Russia’s fleet, 
But, lo, their plans went for a-gley 
And found the Russ in safe retreat; 
But e’en at that the outlook’s sad 
They’re getting close to Petrograd. 
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N Brooklyn, women man the trains 
That rumble on the B. R. T.; 
We hope their presence on this job 
May make for greater courtesy 
And while we think of subway seats, 
When will they finish New York’s streets? 


The French grew tired of airship raids, 
And vowed their patience would not hold; 
In swarms their aircraft mounted high, 
And strafed a fleet of Zeppelins bold 

But in the South, in Austria’s aid, 

The Kaiser Italy’s victories stayed. 


No peace is nigh, Lloyd George believes, 
Grim months of war await us yet; 

The fight for freedom must go on 

Until the sun of Kings has set 

In training camp and cantonment 

Our legions plan the Hun’s torment. 
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‘Say when.” 
“Oh, any time next Thursday!” 


ARIA TILE (Jean Shelby) will inherit $1,000,000 from an Argen- 
tianian relative providing she can prove that her husband, Fred- 
erick Tile, has re-married. Inthe absence of any knowledge of the 

whereabouts of the original FrepERICK Tite, MArta’s lover, ROBERTO 
Sevier (Walter Fenner), and her lawyer, TauRLOw BENsoN (George 
Parsons), hit upon another FrepERICK Tite (Otto Kruger), an impe- 
cunious young lawyer, and offer him $100,000 if he will marry an un- 
known, veiled woman, whom he must never see after the ceremony is 
performed, The offer comes to Tite following a supposed quarrel 
with his sweetheart. JupGE HusELTON (Frank Walsh) is summoned, the 
ceremony is performed, and TILE is about to leave town for a year as part 
of his bargain, when his fiancée, ETHEL SrncLatr (Francine Larrimore), 
appears and announces that she is ready to elope with him and has herself 
provided the funds for the venture. It takes two more acts and a lot of 
hilarious comedy before TILE can square himself with the girl he loves and 
get rid of his unwelcome, unlovely and unknown Brine (Maude Eburne). 











Here Comes ¢4e Bride 
A Comedy Condensed 


THE two lawyers are arranging the preliminaries for the veiled marriage. 
BrNsSON—Mr. Tile, as we are both in the same profession, it is unneces- 
sary to pledge you to the strictest confidence. 

Ti11eE—Entirely unnecessary, sir; there is no stenographer behind the 
screen, and I have no dictograph up my sleeve. 

BENSoN—Then I'll come to the point. First, you are not married? 

T1LE—Not yet. 

BeNsoN—Your financial condition is 

TrrE—Unmentionable! 

BENSON—Mr. Tile, how would you like to make $100,000? 

TILE (grabs the telephone and shouts)—If anyone calls me, say I’m out! 
(Turns to BENSON)—Will you say that over again, please? 

BreNnson—Yes, I’m going to give you a chance to make $100,000. 

Tire—A chance! I don’t mean to be offensive, Mr. Benson, but I’m not in 
a very humorous mood today. 

BENSON—I was never more serious in my life. 

TILE (looks thoughtfully out window, then turns suddenly)—V\\ do it! 

BENSON—Do what? 

T1te—Show me the man, and notify the undertaker! 

Brenson—How did you know the nature of the proposition? My boy, 
this is business. 

T11e—Business? 

BENSON— Marriage! 

TitE—All right, I'll be the goat! 

BENSON—You agree to marry a lady whose face you are not to see, whose 
name you are not to know, and whose reasons for the marriage you are not to 
inquire into 

TrLE—I see 

Brnson—-You are not to live with her; never to see her again after the 
ceremony, and you are to part the moment the marriage is performed. 

TILE—Wait a minute—I’m to get $100,000 for marrying a woman? What’s 
the matter with her? 

Benson—Nothing. We've chosen you because of your honesty, your 
breeding, your poverty. 

Trre—Honesty is always breeding poverty. But what is the real reason 
for choosing me? 

BENSON—Because your name is Frederick Tile. 

TrLE—There’s a lemon somewhere. Can’t I take time to consider this? 

















BENSON—No, you must decide at once. 

Trte—All right, dust off the electric chair! 

Jupce Husettron is summoned, the veiled 
lady is produced, and the ceremony is duly 


performed. The JupGE is about to depart 
when Benson reminds him of his judicial 
privilege. 

BENSON—Judge, remember, you have the 
right to kiss the bride. 

JupcE (lifts the heavy veil, gives a horrified 
stare and retreats)—I waive the right! 

TILE rushes to his bride’s side and endeavors 
to peek under the veil. 

BENSON—Tile, one look and 
you lose the $100,000! 

TILE is about to leave the office 
with his $20,000 advance payment, 
when EruE1, his erstwhile fiancée, 
who, he believes, has obeyed her 
father’s wishes by breaking their 
engagement, enters very much 
agitated. 

EtHet—Come, Fred, quick, be- 
fore Father suspects! 

TireE—Suspects what? 

ErHEL—Oh, he'll go crazy when 
he gets my telegram! 

T1LE—Telegram? 

EtHEL—Yes; I sent him a tele- 
gram saying we’d eloped! So 
hurry, Fred, and we'll go and get 
married, 

T1LE—Oh, my God! (Collapses 
at the thought of the ceremony he had 
just gone through.) 


HE second act reveals a situa- 

tion rich in laughter. ETHEL, 
chagrined at her lover’s refusal to 
elope and afraid to return home, 
flees to the home of a girl chum, 
and finds that the family has 
departed for California, It hap- 
pens that the son of the household 
has given Tite the key and told 
him to make himself at home there 
while the family is away, Unknown to each other 
and to the utter bewilderment of a butler who 
has been left in charge, TILE and EtuHer spend 
the night under the same roof. The surprise of 
meeting in the morning can best be imagined. 

Tr1e—Ethel! How long have you been here? 

ETHEL—It’s none of your affair how long I’ve 
been here, but if you must know, I came here 
last night. 

Tire—Last night! 
key, too? 

ErHet—I haven’t seen Jimmy. I threw 
myself on the mercy of Hawkins. Awkward, 
isn’t it, to be under the same roof with the 
woman you’ve spurned? 

TiLE—Well, I started to explain when you 
bounded out and left me flat. 

E-THEL—How long will it take you to explain? 

T1LE—Twelve months! 

(ETHEL bursts into afresh storm of grief, and TILE 
retreats lo his own room, just as HAWKINS enters.) 

HAWKINS—Miss Sinclair, you didn’t mention 
last night you were expecting Mr. Tile—— 

ETHEL (in a rage)—I wasn’t expecting him, It 
was merely a coincidence—a strange coincidence. 

HAWKINS (with a knowing look)—That’s all 
right, Miss. Even the queens of history has had 
their little coincidences. 

ErHEeL—Hawkins, what do you mean? 

HAwkins—No harm, Miss, noharm. I don’t 
take no offense for being under the same roof, 
not I! 

ETHEL (a light dawning on her)—Oh! Oh! Oh! 
Do you mean—because Mr. Tile and I were in 
this house al night, people might misunderstand? 

HAwkKINs---It’s the things that’s none of 


Did Jimmy give you a 

















Grow 


other people’s business that they think the 
queerest about. 

ETHEL (clasps her hand to her forehead)—Oh, 
my God! Compromised! Hawkins, we'll not 
discuss this any further! 

Hawkus is about to retreat when 
head appears at the door of his room. 

T11eE—Hawkins, is there anything to eat in 
the house? 


Tile’s 


Hawkins—Breakfast is 
most ready, sir. Shall I 
serve it for two? (Exits) 


























“Here is the 
woman I mar- 
ried yesterday!” 





I THEL—I never want to 
eat again as long as I live. 
I see it all now, your coming 
here last night was nothing 
but a plot to compromise 
me! 

T1LE—Compromise you? 

ETHEL—Yes, I'll have to 
bear the disgrace. A man 
can do anything, but a 
woman—why, even the un 
dertaker charges her family 
extra for burying the scan- 
dal with her! 

(Enter Nora SINCLAIR, 
ETHEL’s sister, very much 
agitated and waving a news- 
paper.) 

Nora—FEthel, Ethel, my 
dear little sister! Oh, Fred, 
how did you ever have the 
nerve to do it? 

TILE—Do what? 

Nora—You can’t hide it! 
All the world knows it. 
It’s even in the newspaper, 
a whole column of it. 
Look, “‘Elopement Amazes 
Society—Ethel Sinclair 
Bride of Frederick Tile.” 

ETHEL (des pairingly) 
What a disgrace! 

Nora—Don’t be silly, 
other girls have done it. 
It’s done every day. 

(Enter Jimmy CARLETON, 






TILE’s chum, who bubbles over with congratula- 
tions.) 

CARLETON (to TrLE)—Ah, you sly dog, you 
never tipped me-off when I gave you the key to 
the house! 

TrtE—None of you understand. We didn’t 
elope! 

CARLETON—Well, you’re married? 


Tite and Erne (logether)—But we're not 
married! 

Nora (to Trre)—Oh, you miserable wretch! 

Tite—I didn’t have anything to do with it. 
I didn’t know until this 
morning that she was in 
the house. 

Ernet—That’s right. I 
came here because I 
couldn’t go home. 

CARLETON—Why 
couldn’t you go home? 

ErneLt—l sent father a 
telegram saying we had 
eloped, 

CaRLETON—Then why 
the devil didn’t you elope? 
ETHEL (pointing an ac 
cusing finger at Tire) 

He backed out! 

CARLETON—Why, you 
poor fish! You ought to 
thank your lucky 
for the chance! 

Tite—Now, see here, 
you don’t understand, 

CARLETON—I think I’m 
beginning to. It’s that 
roll of bills you flashed on 
me yesterday. You've 
been acting mysteriously 
eversince. Where did you 
get that roll? 
(Continued on page 24) 
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“Even the queen. of ’istory ‘ave their little coincidences” 
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“T say, Grandpa, can you stake me to $50 for a new suit)” 
“Why not try Uncle Sam? He'll give you a fine suit free! 


A Discredited Custom 


OT long ago there was a general tendency on the part of people who 
should have known better, to embark alone on enterprises. Individuals 
were reluctant to admit that they didn’t know more than anybody else in 
the world concerning the matters in which they were interested. ‘The 
world was full of folk, who had gone as far as they could by their own 
efforts, and who wére stagnating with unbridled thoroughness because 
of their unwillingness to seek assistance. Today the world has awakened 
to the fact that nobody can get anywhere alone, unless he falls over a 
lump of ambergris or puts his foot in an oil well. Almost everybody is 
anxious to have someone tell him something that he doesn’t know. Busi- 
ness men search passionately for business doctors who can feel the pulse of 
their businesses and shoot tonics into them. In the country districts there 
are still large numbers of narrow-minded individuals who. won’t take any- 
body’s advice or seek assistance. This accounts for the tremendous num- 
ber of abandoned farms and moribund grocery stores in New England. 


Father’s Number 


R. DANIELS, the minister, was being entertained at dinner at the 
Hoyt home. Little Ralph was allowed to be present. 
“Do'you always say your prayers at night, my little man?” asked the 
guest. 
“Yes, sir,” was the boy’s prompt reply, “and mother does, too,’ 
“That’s right. And your father says his too, don’t he?” 
“No, sir,” said Ralph, “he don’t have to say any prayers.”’ 
“Why, what do you mean?” asked the minister. 
“He don’t have to,” repeated the child, “because he never gets home 
till it’s broad daylight an’ then what is there to pray about?” 


’ 


Ching’s Queue 
MBS. FRAZIER dropped in for an afternoon call. 
“T see,” she remarked, “that you have a Chinese chauffeur. Do 
you find him satisfactory?” 

“Indeed, I do!” was the ready reply, ‘‘He’s perfectly fine. To begin 
with, his yellow complexion is such that at the end of a long, dusty trip 
he doesn’t show any spots, and when I am out in the limousine I always 
have his pig-tail stuck through a little hole in the window and I use it as a 
sort of beH-rope to tell him where to stop.” 





Supplying the Names 


“So you have twins at your house?”’ said Mrs. Nabor 
to little Jack. 

“Yessum,” he said soberly, “‘two of them.” 

“What are they going to call them, my dear?” 

“Well, I don’t know for sure, but I think their names is 
Thunder and Lightnin’, ’cause that’s the names Papa 
called them when the doctor came in and told him about 
them.” 


She Was a Lady 


She was a lady. 

Being a lady, she could not show her happiness when 
Mr. Dennis told her that her form was divine, but assumed 
instead a pained and shocked expression. Being a lady, 
she drew her hand away from Mr. Tod’s, though her 
thrilled heart told her that it had never been so comfor- 
table before. Being a lady, she cut Mr. Lucas the morn- 
ing after he kissed her, though in reality she felt like 
hugging him for having afforded her so fond and rare a 
pleasure. Being a lady, she invariably reacted stiffly to 
tender familiarity. Being a stupid lady, she was drastic 
instead of coquettish; her reactions lasted ten days instead 
of ten minutes. 

She was a very perfect lady. 

She is a spinster lady. 


) 
“On a recent trip through the mountains T met an old 


man 08 years old that had never seen an auto before.” 
“Then that accounts for his old age.” 


Mh are ade Spor . 


“Alas! In all this heathen land there are novue who fo! 
low in the path of the righteous!” 














How Hamlet Should 
Have Been Wrote 


(Continued from page 18) 


King, and told Claudius to go the limit, little 
thinking, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. And 
Hamlet, discarding revenge, realizes that it was 
but a girlish mother’s whim. 

In “ Hamlet” everybody of consequence dies 
Hamlet, Ophelia, Gertrude, Polonius, Laertes, 
and Uncle—especially Uncle. That IS gloomy. 
Even an artist could scarcely make a stage 

Pte high with corpses, more than fairly light- 
nearted. In the comedy they should all live 
perhaps not quite happily, for ‘that would be 
immoral—but comfortably, and _ pleasantly. 
Even Ophelia should live! 

The reason for her attempted death should be 
a tank of real water in the last act. They say 
that everybody loves a lover. I say that every 
body loves a tank. It must be a very orna 
mental tank, all strewn with willows and gar 
lands of flowers. Ophelia, wearing an Annette 
Kellermann suit (for which a figure is necessary) 
approaches the tank, singing something. silly 
about willows. Hamlet sees her, and not realizing 
that she is thinking of suicide, pauses to enjoy 
the spectacle of her plunge. In she goes, head 
first, with a splendid splash, just as Gertrude, 
the ‘‘cut-up” mother murmurs penitently (a 


dash of penitence always “ goes’’) “ Sweets to the- 


sweet. I thought to have decked thy bride-bed, 
but not thy grave. Thou should’st have been 
my Hamlet’s wife.” 

They all jump into the tank, with little shrill 
shrieks, and swim around gracefully after 
Ophelia who eludes then. Finally Hamlet 
catches her and lifts her from the water. Ophe 
lia, dripping, is girl enough to exclaim, ‘‘ Where 
am I?” and he gazes into her wet eyes, and tells 
her—what she knew so well. Then the curtain 
falls slowly, as they all swim around the.tank 
for the sheer love of the exercise. 

In all this, I particularly insist, there is not one 
dull moment. The action never drags. And with 
Billie Burke as Gertrude, Tom Wise as Hamlet, 
and Marie Dressler as Ophelia, it would be a 
“sure-fire” hit. 


Ataboy! 

The Kaiser aims the world to own, 
He’d like to boss it all alone, 
And rule the waves from zone to zone 

But can the Kaiser? 
He’d like to stamp Democracy 
Forevermore from land and sea, 
And make earth’s motto ‘‘Gott und me,” 

But can the Kaiser? 
Not much! Your Uncle Sam’s the man 
To knock the tar from such a plan, 
And so, in plain Ameri-can 

It’s CAN the Kaiser! 

Ella Bentley Arthur. 


The Russian royal family will be glad to 
vote for Kerensky at the next election on the 
ground that he has kept ’em out of the war. 


SERGEANT (lo red-raw recruil): Now, my man, 
your job this morning will be to clean up the 
Officers’ Mess. 

R.R.R.: G’wan, let ’im clean it up ’isself. 


ry. 
Not There 
“Judge,” said Mrs. Staven to the magistrate 
who had recently come to board with her. ‘I’m 
particuiarly anxious to have you try this chicken 
soup.” 


*T have tried it,” replied the magistrate, “and 


lecision is that the chicken has proved 
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The Fate of the Unprepared 


Among the remarkable events of 
this war no fact stands out more 
startlingly than the tragic sacrifice 
of Russia’s unequipped soldiers. 


The army has been victimized by 
intrigue and treachery. Guns were 
seni to the front without ammunition 
and ammunition without guns. Sup- 
plies were provided that when un- 
packed proved to be rubbish. Left 
stranded by communications that 
broke down under slight pressure 
the brave Russian troops hurled 
themselves again and again against 
foes perfectly prepared. 

From the very verge of victory 
they doggedly fell back fighting 
with stones and clubs and iron bars, 
resisting heroically but ineffectively, 

No thought can be more abhor- 
rent to Amencans than that of our 





One Policy 


boys ruthlessly slaughtered because 
of lack of equipment or support 
which it is the first business of us 
at home to supply. 


Our Government, never before 
so powerful, is working prodigiously 
in the preparation of armies and 
means of warfare. Throughout the 
nation there is a unity of purpose 
that is piling on the altar of liberty 
every personal ambition and cor- 
porate gain. 

Mines, factories, farms, shipyards, 
the counting houses and shops of 
every industry are laboring day and 
night to supply the sinews of war 


The Bell System is co-operating 
to mobilize production, transporta- 
tion and communication, and is 
using its every energy to speed up 
American defense. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 















of Puck 


Concentration camps in this country. 


organization. 


EADING MATTER is constantly required by the men of the 


Expeditionary Forces in France and those now in Training et 


The American Library 


Association has undertaken the great task of supplying 
this urgent need, and Puck, together with the other 
periodicals of the International Magazine Company, is 
co-operating with the Association by supplying copies 
necessary for the reading rooms established by this 


Where it is desired to have a copy 


a soldier or sailor individually, 


send us his name, location and unit, together with $1.00, and he will 


receive the paper regularly for six months. 
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Bis, Alea: 











WHERE SHALL I 
GO TO-NIGHT 


Plays Now in 
New 











“None can afford to miss it—all can afford to go." 
“CHEER UP!”’. 
at the HIPPODROME 


“Greatest Success Ever Known.” 


tc es Dilinchem 
eae aged by R. H. Burnside 


Matinee every day 


REPUBLIC iWistinees Wea. & g -venings at 8. 6 
Messrs. Shubert present 


JOHN BARRYMORE 
CONSTANCE COLLIER 
LIONEL BARRYMORE 


Inthe Dranatle PETER IBBETSON 
ELTINGE tt de" 


A. N. Woods presents 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE 


With BARNEY BERNARD and ALEXANDER CARR 


GAIETY B'way & 46th St. Evenings 8.20. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20. 
The Tarkington-Street Comedy 


THE COUNTRY COUSIN 


with ALEXANDRA CARLISLE 


MOROSC 


Oliver Morosco’s Laughing Sensation 


LOMBARDI, LTD. 


with a typical Morosco cast 
West 42d St. Eves. 8.15 


NEW AMSTERDAM Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.15 


Klaw & Erlanger present the new musical comedy 


THE RIVIERA GIRL 


Music by Emmerich Kalman. Book and Lyrics by 
Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse 


Seats 6 weeks ahead 














45th St. West of B'way. Evenings 
at 8.20. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.20 








After the Play Visit Atop New Amsterdam 
NEW ZIEGFELD Theatre 


MIDNIGHT FROLIC ofthe world 


o 
30 Most Beautiful Girls in the World 


SHUBERT ATTRACTIONS 
IN NEW YORK 
‘Botng Our Bit 





WINTER GARDEN.. 


RS ytime 

Astor. .The by Idea | 
MAXINE ELLIOTT's. . Mar} mbeau in Eyes of Youth 
39TH STREET....... Ww "FAVERSHAM 

DNS yo .5s0-0500-4 Guy Bates Post in The Masqueraders 
NG oi-exsneneecis The Torches 





What Kind of A k:yersrncsts 


what life has in store 
” for you and make a 
an re ou: succes, of It. =r 
you going ‘all in 
behind with the grand army of incompetents—physical 
and mental weaklingswho never get anywhere? Harely, if 
ever, has a man succeeded in life without health. You will 
find physical wrecks by the wayside of life suffering for 
thelr'e early AM A and errors. ‘I here is a reason for this. 
I A BUILDER OF MEN 
Make it re- Anan if you like—the results ure the same 
because they are b: on a system which has taken a 
lifetime to st dy out and perfect. I, personally, am the 
result of that system. I experimented 
first with myself, because I wanted to be 
sure. ‘Lhen I tried it on others with the 
same marvelous results. I have never 
had a failure amon : the many thousands 
who ve placed themselves in my 
hands. I annihilate physical ills, and in 
many cases, mental ills. ‘1here are no 
drugs in my pooagrtgeien. “Throw phys- 
ies to the dogs."’ If ever there was a 
royal road to health, streng energy 
and vitality, it is that k as the 
+ troncfort System by which @ach pupil 
receives individual instruc . 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOURSELF? 

Hav you made a mistake atgome time in your life 
asa result of which you are now suffering ok paying 
the penalty? What are you going todo about it? Do 
you know that I can help = and will? In all ear- 
nestness and sincerity I beg of you to 

cer ME RE-BUILD YOU 
ig @ liberal education in my bouk, “INTELLI- 

GENCE IN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH CULTURE.” 
itis FREE. Send for it today, and include 60 in 
stampe to cover mailing ex: 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
| Master of Physical Culture 
334 Park Building, Newark, N. J. 
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Here Comes 


T1LE—Inquisitive people go broke. I’m 
going to hang on to mine. 

CARLETON—I see; you’re on Easy Street now, 
and don’t need Ethel any more. What a con- 
temptible rotter! 

TiLte—Just for that, I’m going to get out of 
here at once. 

CAPRLETON—Just for that you’re going to stay 
right here. You’ve got to be married! 

TiLe—What, again? 

CaRLETON—Again? Then you were married! 

T1LeE—I told you not to ask me any questions; 
they’re liable to cost me a lot of money. Don’t 
ask me! 

CARLETON—Fred, 
another woman? 
get rid of her! 

TILE (disconsolalely)—Get rid of her? 
I could! 

CARLETON—Ah! I thought so! There is an- 
other woman. Now, look here, old man, go to 
Ethel and make a full confession; you can put 
it to her diplomatically. 

Tite—Yes. I'll send her a note. 

CARLETON—Why send her a note? She’s not 
a foreigner. Tell her the woman enticed you 
into the affair just to make trouble for you. 
She’s a broad-minded girl, and may even show 
you a way to get out of it. 

TILE—Jimmy, there’s only one trouble with 
you—you’ve got a limousine body and a jitney 
brain. 

(Amid a scene of general confusion, during 
which Erue.’s father appears, extends his for- 
giveness and gives the parental blessing to the 
supposed union, the mysterious Brive of the 
preceding day makes her entrance without her veil. 
She is revealed as a most unattractive woman of 
middle age, bent upon claiming her youthful and 
good-looking husband.) 

THe Bripe—Frederick! 

T1LE—Gee, I’m glad to'see you, even though 
you are my wife. Now, I’m in an awful fix, 
and I’m going to appeal to you because you look 
like a nice sensible girl. Of course, we made a 
couple of fools of ourselves yesterday by entering 
into that crazy marriage, didn’t we? Certainly 
we did. And we don’t want to wreck our lives 
for a few paltry dollars, do we? Now the only 
thing to do is to have our marriage annulled. 

THE BriDE (makes a weird grimace and holds 
a hand to her ear)—Speak a little louder, can’t 
hear you. 

TiLE—Ye- Gods! She hasn’t heard a word 
I’ve said. (Shouting)—I say, have our marriage 
annulled—what do you say to that? 

THe Brive (solemnly)—Whom God 
joined together, let no man put asunder. 

TiLE—Say, where did Benson get you? 
The judge ordered me 
They heard of it, and offered me 


are you mixed up with 
If there is one, settle with her; 


I wish 


hath 





dispossessed. 
$500. 

TiLE—You got $500 for marrying me? 

THE BripeE—I should have held out for more. 
(Coquettishly)—Still, if U'd seen you first, I 
might have done it for less. 

TiLte—If I’d seen you first, I would have 
turned down the $100,000 they offered me. 

(The act ends in chaos, when JUDGE HUSELTON 
declares before EtHer’s father that he married 
Tie all right the day previous, but not to ETHEL. 
At this juncture, the real Brive enters, and is im- 
mediately identified by the JuvGE as the veiled 
mystery of the day before.) 


FAMILY council is in session as the last 
act opens. ETHEL’s father, SINCLAIR, en- 
counters the Brive as he searches for a drink. 
THE Brive (as he pours out drink)—Don’t be 
stingy. 
SINCLAIR—Say when! 
THE BripE—Eh? 
SINCLAIR (still pouring)—Say when! 





the 


(Continued from page 21) 


Bride 


Tue Bripe—Oh, any time next Thursday! 
(Raising glass)—First today! 

SINCLAIR (nolicing for the first time that the 
BRIDE is wearing a pearl necklace he had left on 
the table as a gift for his eloping daughter)—What 
are you doing with that necklace? 

Tue Brive (quoling from card she found on 
necklace)—‘‘To the bride from Papa!” 

SincLarrR—Yes, but I’m the Papa! 

Tue Brine—And I’m the Bride! 

SincLtain—Take it off at once. (Grapples with 
her, and is discovered by his two daughters, 
Tite and CARLETON, supposedly embracing the 
BRIDE.) 

ErHet and Nora—Father! 

CARLETON—Shame on you! 

Tue Brive (to T1Lte)—Frederick, take me to 
our room. 

SINCLAIR (recovering)—Look here, Tile, are 
you really married to this woman? 

Ti1Le—I’m sorry to confess it; I am. 

CARLETON-—There must be some reason for 
this, Fred. What did you do it for? 

Tite—One hundred thousand dollars! 

CARLETON—You were cheated! 

SincLair (fo Etuet)—I told you yesterday 
he was a fortune-hunter. You stood up for him 
and said he was bound to succeed. Well, he has 
succeeded in disgracing you, and I, your father 
must plead with this Mona Lisa to make what- 
ever sacrifices she demands. 

Tue Brive (to CARLETON) 
ing? 

CARLETON—He says he’s going to put you 
in the “Follies.” 

SINCLAIR (to BrIpDE)—Now, my good woman, 
I’m a man whose name has never been connected 
with any scandal. Don’t drag this affair into 
the courts. It will ruin my daughter’s reputa- 
tion. To save her name I'll do anything. I'll 
give you money. 

Tue Bripe—You'll do anything if I’ll consent 
to a quiet divorce? 

SINCLAIR—Yes, anything 
daughter’s name out of it. 

Tue Bripe—But there’s a condition. 

AtL—Well, name it—quick! 

Tue Bripe—l’ll divorce Frederick quietly, 
without any publicity, if you will take his place! 

At this juncture, Senor De Puy ALMONTE 
D’ALvAREZ, of Buenos Ayres, is announced, 
very much to T1Le’s discomfiture, fearing as he 
does, complications from the other Frederick 
Tile, of South America. 

ALVAREZ—I congratulate you, sir. Mr. 
Benson told me of your marriage. 

Tite—Thank you. 

ALVAREZ—-No doubt you are happy. 

Tite (doubtfully)—Yes, sir, I’m very happy! 

ALvAREZ—Too bad, I’m sorry! It is very 
hard to lose a million dollars! 

TiLte—A million dollars? 

ALVAREz—An honor, sir, to meet a man who 
has sacrificed a fortune for the sake of the woman 
he loves. 

Tite—Ha, ha! 

ALVAREZ—Yes, sir! 
of chivalry are not past. 
you by the hand! 

TILE (puzzled)—May I ask just who you are? 

ALVAREz—I am the executor of the estate of 
Senor Brackett, of South America. 

T1LE—And who the devil is Senor Brackett? 

ALVAREz—What? You do not know your 
wife’s own uncle? 

TILE (realizing his mistake)—Oh, yes, yes, I 
see! I haven’t had a look at her relatives. 

ALvArEz—And I should be extremely happy 
had you not married yesterday. 

Tie (fervently)—So would I! 

ALVAREz—For in that case I could »ow pay 
you $1,000,000, instead of to the other ‘party, 
whom I do not like. |(Continued on opposite rage) 


—What is he say- 


if you keep my 


It proves that the days 
Again let me shake 
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SUR 25 


hesterfield 


of Imported and 
Domestic tobaccos 


— Blended 


Here Comes she Bride 


(Continued from opposite page) 


TiLE (bewildered)—The other party—a mil- 
lion—excuse me, but just what million are you 
talking about? 

ALVAREZ—Why, the money which would have 
come to you had you not remarried yesterday. 
(TILE stares at him blankly)—As executor, it is | 
my painful duty to inform you of this provision 
in the will. “Your uncle, Senor Brackett, was 
keenly humiliated at your divorce. | « 

T1LE—Divorce? Uncle? 

ALVAREz—Sir, you amaze me! Are you not 
Frederick Tile? 

Tru.E—I am. | 

ALVAREz—Then do you mean to claim that you 
are not aware of the sad death of Maria’s uncle? j 

TiLE—Maria? | a 

ALVAREz—Your divorced wife! 

T1LE—Divorced wife? 

ALVAREz—Yes! Six weeks after you escaped 
from Buenos Aires. 

T1LE—Escaped? 

ALVAREz—How else would you be here. You 
were fortunate, indeed—the man you killed- 

Tr.e—The man I killed! Good God! 

ALVAREz—And you are still under indictment 
for murder; but I sincerely hope they’ll never 
get you. 

TitE—So do I! 

ALVAREZ—Having satisfied myself of your 
marriage, I have nothing else to say. Adios. 

SINCLAIR has heard most of this conversation. 
As his daughters enter he confronts TILe. 

SINCLAIR—You Mormon! You scoundrel! 

EtrHet—Father, what are you saying? 

SINcLAIR—I heard it all; ask him to deny it. 
He married a woman and shot a man in Buenos 






ud 


Aires! 

TiLE—I’ve never been south of Atlantic City The new blend— 
in my life! ° ’ ° 
BENSON enters, and SINCLAIR turns upon him. and it can’t be copied 

SINCLAIR—I want you to explain why this 
man ALVAREZ accus s this bo of all the Poe ; The new blend of imported 
mages —— = a i and Domestic tobaccos in this 
on the calendar. ’ ae new cigarette, Chesterfield, does 
BENSON—It’s all right, Mr. Sinclair; we need a new and important thing for 


carry this affair nofurther. The other Frederick | smokers 

Tile died in jail in Buenos Aires yesterday. Chesterfields“reach home,”they 
(Turns to Tile)—Now, suppose I can show you a ' let you know you are smoking 
way to get rid of this Century Plant you married —they “Satisfy’’! 
yesterday—quietly and without notoriety? Yet, they’re Mild! 


TILE—You’re on! 
BreNson—The best lawyer always asks for a There is more to a cigarette 
setainer. than merely the good taste. Easy They “Satisfy a 


Trte—And yours? to prove it—try Chesterfields. 


BENSON—Twenty thousand dollars! ro Liggalte Myers Tobacco Cy. and yet they ’re Mild! 


TiLeE—All right, it’s yours! 


; BENSON (shouting close to the BRIDE’s ear)— SEND HIM THE TIN OF 100. We'll 
Come here, Pansy. Will you consent to an —<_ the tin - oe ee ¥ se) pre 
7 : " ae! } paidto any addressin the U.S. (train- 
annulment of this marriages P - ] ing camps, etc.) if your dealer hasn't 

[HE Briwe—I will not! I’m married to him them. Address Liggett & Myers To- 
F 


and I like it here. bacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BENSON (still shouting)—Well then, dearie—— 

THE Brip—E—Erie? 

BreNsON—Yes, that’s the road you’re going 
home on. Your marriage yesterday wasn’t | When you want a real good substantial, a Do Busi by Mail 
legal! Your other husband’s come back! ° «be . usiness ay 

See Ween Ne neh | full bodied, nourishing beverage drink steepest Bay nal 

P : . Our catalogue contains vita) in 

Brenson—The last one. Just made believe tion on Mail Advertising. Also pr 
he jumped into the river to get away from you. eae — mailing lists, 

Tur Brrpe—Where is he now? Ge War Material Mirs, Wealthy Men 

nson--™ the Penitentiary. You'll know SS ee 
vhere he is nights, at least. Contractors Tin Con Mfrs. 

Tue Bripe--I’m ready, take me up the river 
to see my husband. (To T1rLe)—Here’s your 
ring, frederick. Sorry I didn’t know you longer. 


Pi wi 








ww god Farmers, Etc. 

e for this valuable relerence book; aleo 
and samples of ‘ac-s:mile | -ttere. 
us write or revise your Sal: s Letters. 


Ross-Could, 1023-V Olive St. 


NON-INTOXICATING 
A Similar Effect ROSS- Gould 
HosPitaL SURGEON (examining torso of newly 3 We co 6 tine 
arrived patient): Rather a nasty wound, friend. is | tT Ss St. Louis | 
Y our assailant must have used a soft-nosed bullet. No government . 
license required Send Pucx fo the »F pont 









Patrent: He didn’t use any kind of bullet. 
A TREAT FOR PALATE AND STOMACH A dollar bill provides a fund of laughter 


[ stepped in front of his Flivver and he ran , ag 
UP TO DATE DEALERS EVERYWHERE ° 
it hrough me. C. H. EVANS & SONS — Estab. 1786 — HUDSON, N. Y. | for six months. 























































































OUTDOOR MEN! 


Here’s a Guaranteed 
Jewelled Compass 


The LEEDAWL Compass 


At $1.25 Postpaid 


A masterpiece in compass construction, 
uaranteed reliable (or your money back) 
»y the world's largest manufacturers of 
scientific instruments. 

Untarnishable silvered dial, tempered 
steel point, moisture and dirt-proof screw 
top, untarnishable white-metal case, snap- 
in beveled crystal glass—exclusive features 
that cannot be found in any other compass 
selling at $1.25. (In Canada $1.50 each.) 

Indispensable in the equipment of motor- 
ists, hunters, fishermen, yachtsmen, canoe- 
ists, Boy Scouts, military men. Descriptive 
folder free on request. 

Remember—if dealer is ‘‘just out,’’ or 
offers something else, don't be swerved— 
insist that he get one for you or orde 
direct from us 


et 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
. Rochester, New York 
5 i Dealers —Write for our profit-proposition today 
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| . . cay i 
| (WANTED: AN IDEA 


Who can think of some simple 





patent? Protect your ideas, ay 

bring you wealth. Write for ed 

Inventions’ and list of Patent Buyers. 
Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 
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Ay “MADE AT KEY WESTJ« 











YVONNE—Father, what is a regiment? 
Busy INNKEEPER—A body of troops commanded by a colonel and con- 
sisting of 998 quartermasters and two privates. 





TEA ON THE LAWN 


Srour REvELLER: You know, my dear, this sort of thing always rouses 
the gypsy vagabond in me! 


Chrence Reve < 
rac 





“I wish ye’d play ‘Poor Butterfly,’ Joe.” 
“Do ye like it?” 
“No, but it ain’t as disagreeable as some of them things ye play.” 

















TO THOSE WHO HAVE 






THOUGHT OF BUYING 
A CHALMERS CAR 


An arrangement has been 
effected whereby the Maxwell 
Motor Company has leased 
for a period of five years the 
properties of the Chalmers 
Motor Company. 


The immediate effect of this 
transaction is: 


1. The Chalmers car will be 
continued under the Chal- 
mers name for a period of 
five years. 


2. Those distributors or deal- 
ers who have been suc- 
cessfully marketing the 
Chalmers car will continue 
to do so. 


The appraisers of the prop- 
erty and their engineers 
report the current Chalmers 
model a good car and the 
Chalmers plant a wonderful 


factory. 


The first move we have made 
is to increase the efficiency 
of the Chalmers organization. 


The second move was to 


car the resources of the Max- 
well Motor Company. 


This is a business transaction 
between two automobile 
companies of probably no 
more than ordinary interest 
to the public but important 
to you if you have thought 
of buying a Chalmers for 


these obvious reasons: 
l. You obtain a good car. 


2. You obtain a car produced 
in a magnificently equip- 
ped plant. 

3. You obtain a car produced 
by an organization materi- 
ally strengthened by the 


addition of able executives. 


4, You obtain a car produced 
by an organization materi- 
ally strengthened by addi- 


tional financial resources. 


5. You obtain a car from a 
distributor or dealer who 
will have the support of 
this organization. 


In this way al} three of us 


place behind the Chalmers prosper in t transaction. 
—=— 
fo ba dhe G Fin. taeda 





MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 


President and General Manager 
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“How DoYou Do, , 4 
Mr. Riley? 


“Onct when I was ist a little girl— 
only four years old—mother and | 
were down town and I saw you not far 
away. I broke away from mother, 
ran up to you gas said, ‘How do you 
do, Mr. Riley? I shall never forget 
the be Yom 9 on your face when 
you turned and saw me, a tiny little 
tot. You bowed and spoke to me as 
though I were a queen, and when | 
told you I knew ’most all of your child 
rhymes and enjoyed them very much, 
you were as ‘pleased as if some man- 
of-letters had complimented you. 
That, Mr. Riley, is one of my 
finest memories.” 















So wrote a grown-up little girl 
to James Whitcomb Riley. 


Are you giving your children 
the precious memories of those 
beautiful poems? Will your 
children be able to say— 
“My mother read me Riley 
when I was a child and 
“The Raggedy Man’ and 
‘Little Orphant Annie’ have 
rejoiced and comforted me 
all the days of my life?” 


James Whitcomb 


RILEY 


has passed on—and the grown-up world mourns. 
In the hearts of the little children is a void that 
cannot be filled—but that can be forgotten by the reading and re-reading of those simple 
and childlike poems. 

No more does Uncle Sam’s postman stagger under the weight of 10,000 letters—the tribute 
of the children of the world to their Uncle Sidney (James Whitcomb Riley) on his birthday. 
Riley has passed on but his work lives. You can read it to your childre n—and enrich their lives 
and yours for all times. 

Those of us who missed things in childhood—missed learning to ride or to swim—feel 
that there is a lack that can never be made up. Even more is this so with things of the spirit. 
The child whose imagination has been enriched by the beauty and charm of Riley, carries a 
treasure to old age—a treasure hard to get later on. 

From the girl who said she felt all alone without him to the President of the United States, 
who pays him tribute, Riley is in all hearts—big and little. 


HIS HEIRS DESIRE ONLY A SMALL ROYALTY 


The heirs of James Whitcomb Riley came to us, as the publishers of Mark Twain, and 
said that they would be glad to reduce their royalty so that we could place the works of 
James Whitcomb Riley in the homes of all those who loved him. So we are able to make 
this complete set of all Riley’s works—containing over 1000 titles—at a very low price— 
for the present—a price we can pass on to you. 

We have planned a fitting form for these books—beautifully made—the easy-to-read, com- 
fortable sort of books that James Whitcomb Riley would have liked. This set is full of 
luxurious and beautiful illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy and Ethel Franklin Betts 


—some in full color—some in two colors, and some in black and white. 

The limited edition of Riley’s complete works sold from $125 to $1750 a set. Yet you can 
have your set for less than one-fifth the lowest price made before. 

The generosity of the Riley heirs and the resovrces of Harper & Brothers give you a rare /, BROTHERS 
opportunity. Don't miss it. Send the coupon witl.out money for your set on approval to-day. fi 


Riley is the children’s 

poet—little children and 

big ones — sometimes 
called grown-ups. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


1817-1917 NEW YORK = /° cssminsion the 


complete works 

Yd over 1000 titles. of 
JAMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY, cloth, stamped 

in gold, illustrated in col 
or and black and white by 
Howard Chandler Christyand 
Ethel Franklin Betts. I may 
return i¢ to you, at your expense 

FA if [do not want it. If I keep the 
if books I will remit $1.50 for thirteen 
months, Puck 10-27-17 


7 Name. 


7 Address. . 
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4 Conflict of Emotions 


(Continued from page yg) 


debts. And if he gave you any order it’s can- 
celled. D’ye understand? Cancelled. And if I 
told you what I thought of you the roof would 
cave in.” 

Whereat he stalked out of the office. Mandel 
kern’s emotions were conflicting anew. His 
mind was in a whirl. The munificent order had 
vanished into thin air. And he was two hundred 
dollars out. And he wished that he were ten 
years younger so that he might have kicked 
Miller, Senior out of his office. And suddenly, 
he thought of Miss Smith. And he felt much 
quieter. He sent for his cashier and handed 
him the telegram. 

“Telegraph him the two hundred,” he said. 


It was just about twenty-four hours later. 
The first telegram read, 

“Apologize for what I said. Was excited.” 
It was signed by Miller, Senior. The second 
came two hours later. 

“This is to confirm my son’s order for Fall 
goods. Am sending check for four hundred 
dollars.”’ 

The third came just as he was leaving the 
office. 

“Wife, dad and I all want you to come down 
over Sunday, bring your family along. Miss 
Smith will not be here.”’ 


The office boy approached the cashier’s cage 
on tip-toe. 

“Holy Smoke!”’ 
whistling!” 


he whispered, ‘‘the boss is 





Voice at OTHER Enp: “I Can't Hear You. 
You'tt Have To STAND A LittTLe CLoser.” 

‘How Can O1? Even iF O1 Cup SQUEEZE 
THROUGH THE HoLe O1 Cup Niver Kape Me 
BALANCE ON THAT WIRE.” 


Experienced 


‘Have you ever done any heavy firing?” 
“Yes, I once had a cook who weighed 25 
pounds.” 
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LARNED, CARTER‘ & ite, 


World’s Greatest Overall Mgkers 


FIVE FACTORIES 
DETROIT ——— ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
PORT HURON/MICH. Canadian Factory, SARNIA, ONT. 
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One in Four Was Sick | 
And Didnt Know It. 





They were the pick of the nation who applied for admission to the Officers’ Camp 


at Plattsburg. 


They came confidently forward—each sure that his health was perfect, and out of 
every four, one had something vitally wrong with him, of which he did not know. 
He was perhaps facing failure— -lisaster—death—in the serene confidence that he was 


perfectly well. 


That is your great danger—the insidious illness that creeps on you and saps your vitality 
day by day, and leaves you a wreck—too late for help! Be on your guard while you can. 

Take advantage of the great movement started to help you. 

It is because they realized that old age was reaching its hand into the ranks of the young, that 
men were dying at forty and forty-five, who had no right to die—that the people of this country 
were missing a full, complete, joyous life—that a distinguished group joined to form the 


LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


Ex-President Taft is the Chairman of the In- 
stitute. Professor Irving Fisher of Yale is the 
Chairman of the Hygiene Board, to which tech- 
nical matters are referred, and on it are such men 
as General Gorgas, Dr. William J. Mayo, Dr. 
Harvev Wiley. the famous food expert, and 
neariy a hundred otners of national reputation, 

To get to the hundreds of thousands who could 
better their condition, the benefit of the judgment 
of these eminent men through 


You are not asked to exercise wearily and 
monotonously—or subsist on faddish foods—or 
give up everything you like. 

You simply learn how to live, how to readjust 
yourself to a joyous good health in so far as 
modern science can aid you. Do not think you 
can dispense with living rightly because you are 
not absolutely ill. You ought to feel ‘fine’ as a 
regular thing. It is your first duty and high- 

est attainable pleasure to do 





personal contact would be im- 
possible. A new department 
Pf the Institute, the Health 


SOME OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


so. You ought to get up in 
the morning feeling ready to 
do two men's work, and come 





Study Chapter, does this work 


of THE LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


through the day feeling fit. 





through the mails. 
You are 
here invited 
to Join this 
Chapter 


The instructions as to your 


loving Fisher, 
Hon. W. H. Taft, 


Gen. W. C. Go 


and Japan. 


health, your life, your work, — 


Many prominent men and leading physi 
clans are giving time to the work of the 
Institute without charge. Among the thou- 
sands who are consulting It—are not only 
individuals, but, such organizations as 
Guaranty Trust Company of N. Y., Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., Postal Life In- 
surance Co., Germania Insurance Co. 


your play, on which these 
hundred eminent authorities 
agree, have been incorporated 
in fifteen simple, direct, stim- 
ulating lessons. They are to 
be studied and cheerfully 
practiced at home, and stu- 
dents will be inspired and 





iene Reference Board 


airman Hy 
conomy, Yale Univ. nerves, fay | can avoid the “mM 


Prof. Political f 


airman Board of Directors 
Ex-President of the United States 


rgas 

Surgeon General, U.S. Army 
Harold A. Ley, President 
E. L. Fisk, M.D., Director of Hygiene 
Charlies H. Sabin, Director 
There ave about 100 Hygiene Adpicery 
Board Members in this country, Europe 


A majority of people do'not 
have to have bad digestions 
or bad circulation or tired 


by learning HOW TO LIVE. 
They can learn how to live 
from this course of instruc- 
tion. 

In the past generation of 
swift, tanned modern life, the 
death rate from heart and 
arterial troubles, kidney and 
digestive maladies and ner- 
vous disorders has greatly 
increased —in some classes 
OVER 40 PER CENT. 

Every day fifteen hundred 
Americans die who might 
have lived longer if they had 
learned and acted. Every day 
a thousand times as many 
are living and working in- 
adequately, with too little joy 





checked up, through examina- 
tions, by a competent central staff. Each student 
of this full course is examined weekly by mail as to 
his progress, and receives answers to any reason- 
able questions on personal hygiene. 


Health Study Chapter, Life Extension Inst. | 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Oficial Organ Puck | 
25 West 45th Street, New York 1I-5-17 

I enclose one dollar membership fee. Please send me | 


bey health examination blank and your book ‘‘ What 
t,’’ free. Also tell me about the Life Extension | 
Treaith Course. This puts me under no obligation. 


| 
Name a. | 
Address NG vs Le | 





and progress, who could cer- 
tainly improve their lot by learning how to live. 
This course will enable you to do better than these. 


How to Join the Chapter 


oy 4 the coupon below with $1.00-—-member- 


— 

pon ‘receipt of this a long blank will be sent 
to you with questions regarding your physical 
condition. 

You fill this in and mail it, afid it will be analyzed 
and returned to you with comments and hygienic 
suggestions. At the same time, you will be made a 
member of the Health Study, Chapter and receive 
Free—our 48-page book, ‘‘What to Eat.’’ 

_ Find out about yourself. Find out how Nature 
intends you to live. Send this coupon now 
while you have it at hand. 























Orricer (ezamining drafled men,) How 
old are you? 

Victim: (irying lo escape duly): 
three, sir. 

Orricer: I said your age, my boy, not 
your waist measurement. 


Forty- 


The Coward 


[ gladly die; I’ll cleave the sky 
In daring aviation; 
I'll face the guns of all the Huns 
And show no hesitation. 


I'll fight like mad, courageous—glad, 
Mid cannons’ roar and rattle; 

In trench or field my spirit’s steeled 
To all the dreads of battle. 


But I’m afraid I am not made, 
(The truth must be admitted,) 
Of quite the stuff that’s brave enough 
To wear that thing you knitted! 
Ella Bentley Arthur. 


“But, my dear Professor, there is an end 
to everything.” 








G. L. Wittson, President 


10 cents a copy 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE: 


Puck is published the 5th and 
sot of each month (on sale five days preceding the date) 
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by INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE CoMPANY. Entered at New $1.50 * 
ork Post Office as Second-Class Mail Matter. six m 
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Men who 
drive business—the ag- 
gressive, forward-going men 
are the logical owners of Republic 
Trucks. They are the men who are 
not satisfied until they £xow their money 
is doing its utmost in every investment. That 
is why such men have pfit more than 
25,000 Republic motor trucks in service. 


At Republic Low Prices 


You do not know a// the ‘values your 
truck money will buy until you have learned 
what Republic constructioh with the Repub- 
lic-Torbensen Internal Gear Drive is doing 
in every line of business—from one-truck 
sefvice to fleets of fifty. 
Seven models, from %-ton to 5-ton capacity, at 
prices ranging from $895 to $4250. Prices f.0.b. fac- i 
tory. Write for book on capacity in which you a — 
are interested. We furnish all kinds of bodies. 
Address Department AH 
Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Mich. 
See Your Nearest Republic Dealer 


Dealers and Service Stations in 
Over 900 Principal Cities 





times—that every day sees new thousands , 
of men choosing Fatima. 


I is only natural—and particularl in these 


For Fatima is a common-sense smoke. It 
represents neither frills nor fads. In fact, it 
resents them. 


Fatima doesn’t even stand for “high price.” 


PAINTED POR LIGGETT & MYEHRS TOBAUWW ww 


It stands for as good honest worth as can be 
found in any cigarette made. 


Good, pure tobaccos—well blended. 


That — Fatima’s comfort—a balanced 
Turkish blend that never disturbs even though 
you may smoke more often than usual. 


CA Sensible Cigarette 








